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ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA 

It is a somewhat melancholy commentary on human fame that 
the eloquent Augustinian monk, whose pulpit utterances were 
listened to so eagerly in seventeenth century Germany, is now 
remembered by the general reader principally because Schiller 
chose to make him a character in Wallenslein' s Lager. At the 
close of scene seven of that drama, in the course of a riotous 
dance of soldiers and sutler's women, a trooper in pursuit of a 
fleeing girl runs into a Capuchin friar who is just entering. 
The indignant Father bursts into one of the most extraordinary 
harangues in literature. The army is made the object of the 
fiercest invective, but the bitterness of the attack does not pre- 
vent the speaker's interlarding it with learned allusions, wonder- 
ful turns of syntax, and the most formidable array of puns : 

" Ubi erit victoria spes 

Si offenditur Deusf How can you be winners 

If sermon and mass know not your face 

And you lie all day in the tavern, O sinners ? 

The woman in the Gospel tale 

Found her lost penny at last again, 

Saul found his father's asses again, 

And Joseph found his gentle brothers ; 

But he who seeks in a soldier's mind 

God's fear and gentle thoughts to find, 

And shame, will never meet a tittle, 

And a hundred lamps will help but little. 

When the preacher preached in the desert of old 

(In the Gospels we find the story told), 

The soldiers with the others prized 

His word, repented, and were baptized, 

Asked of him, Quid faciemus f What 

Shall the soldiers do that we perish not? 

Et ait Mis, he answered then : 

Neminem concutiatis, 

Rob not nor plague your fellow-men, 

Neque calumnium faciatis, 

The tongue of slander be it tied ; 

Contenti estoU, be satisfied 

Stipendiis vestris, with what they pay you ; 

From sin and evil habits stay you — " 
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Alas, how different are the soldiery of to-day, laments the 
friar, in verbal conceits that are impossible of translation. They 
break every commandment, and are a curse to the land; and 
worst of all is their ungodly captain. — But the soldiery, who 
listen with indulgent amusement to his strictures against them- 
selves, mutiny at this attack on their beloved leader, and the 
monk is forced to a dignified withdrawal, though he cries his 
message boldly as he retreats. 

If this monk is Father Abraham, — and he can scarcely be 
another, for whole sections of the harangue are only versified 
modernizations of his writings, — Schiller has, unintentionally 
perhaps, been somewhat unjust to the memory of the old 
preacher-reformer. Father Abraham was sometimes preacher 
and frequently reformer, but he was much more. The Latin 
citation at the beginning of the passage I have translated from 
Schiller is really the text of Abraham's Soldaten-Predigt; and 
with the violence of his onslaught on a state of society that 
merited all his violence, the preacher mingles an earnestness of 
appeal that becomes at times almost pathetic and tender. God 
cannot bless and help an army that does not honor His name and 
His commandments. If you would purify the world of the In- 
fidel you must first purify your own hearts and lives. . . . The 
preacher lacked taste, perhaps, but he did not lack a serious 
desire to make the world better. 

Hans Ulric Megerle, or Megerlin, was born in the little village 
of Kreenheinstetten, in what is now Baden, in 1642. As the 
eighth child of a country innkeeper, his opportunities for edu- 
cation and worldly prominence were small, had he not chosen 
the only way of escape from his humble position, and entered 
the Church, the one democratic institution of the age. We 
have glimpses of the man's childhood surroundings all through 
his literary remains, and though one of the most learned men of his 
generation, he is constantly giving evidence of his humble origin. 
It may be more curious than significant, but the temptation is 
irresistible to set together his statement from the Judas that the 
resurrection of Christ was reported first to women in order that 
it might be sure to be well published, and the evidence of the 
records that his mother was a noisy chatterbox who was fined 
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several times for improper use of her tongue. Father Abraham's 
rude eloquence may thus have been to some degree inherited, 
but he seems never to have suffered in like manner from it. 
When he was Court preacher at Vienna, the Emperor and all 
his Court flocked to hear him, though he railed at their vices 
with unrestrained boldness; and caustically witty as he might 
wax at the expense of the feminine character, his confessional 
was always eagerly frequented by women. 

At an early age he joined the Barefoot Augustinians, and he 
seems to have remained an absolutely consistent member of that 
order till his death. He was recognized at once as a remark- 
able preacher, and his advancement was very rapid. He held 
successively the most important positions to which an Augus- 
tinian monk was eligible. He was Prior of his Order, Court 
preacher also, as we have said, to His Majesty Leopold I in 
Vienna; and, says the Augustinian chronicle: "Nullum erat 
religionis officium, cui non prudenter praeerat, nulla onerosa dig- 
nitas, cui non humiles humeros sudj'ecit." — -"There was no office 
in the Order which he did not prudently administer, no burden- 
some dignity to which he did not bow his humble shoulders." 
He died in 1709, still full of mental vigor, easily the first 
among the German Catholic clergy, — nobly closing a successful 
life. His only foes are his religious opponents and some literary 
critics of later generations, neither of which facts is by any 
means sufficient to damn him. 

The testimony of contemporaries proves him greater as a 
preacher than we of the present generation find him as a writer. 
The priest Fessmann, in his Conversations in the Kingdom of 
the Dead, makes Pope Innocent XII say to him: "I have been 
told that your writings are genuine nags, on which a great part 
of the Catholic priests ride, or to speak more plainly, that your 
writings serve the Roman Catholic priests as a pattern and 
model, after which they cut their sermons." He possessed the 
gift of holding and raising his hearers' attention to a climax, as 
no other preacher of his time possessed it. His faults, in the 
pulpit as well as elsewhere, are the faults of his age. Dr. P. E. 
Schmidt says of him, — and this sentence is the truest ever 
written about him : "He gave his age what it needed, in the form 
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it wanted." He has left a vigorous defence of learning: "A 
man without knowledge is like a^soldier without a sword, like a 
field without rain; a man without knowledge is like a sky with- 
out a star, like a nut without a kernel. God himself cannot 
stomach an ass." He is no coarser than his pet aversion 
Luther. When he says to the soldiers in the Soldaten-Predigt, 
"Another commandment is: 'Thou shalt not commit adultery.' 
This commandment you keep as well as an ape keeps red-hot 
nut-shells," there is a terrible justice in his jocoseness that 
strikes home more powerfully than black-browed denunciation. 
We can show his characteristic faults and virtues, and furnish 
at the same time an idea of his theory and purpose as a moralist, 
by translating a few lines from the "Ad Lectorem" that precedes 
t\iQ Judas: 

"In this first part I have mingled story and poem with other 
moral points of instruction, for which reason I believe very well 
that some serious Catones or Platones will wrinkle the nose at 
some lines herein contained, maintaining that it is without 
rime or reason to bind Dagon to the Sacred Ark, and fables to 
the Divine Word. In this case I will justify myself no longer 
with H. Gregorio Turonensi, lib. 2, with Belluacensi in Spec. 
Moral., part. J, lib. IJ., Dist. 10., with Stengelio, Cornelio, 
Drexelio, who also used fables often : but my God, as the perfect 
searcher of souls, knows how far I have mingled in such things 
to another goal and end than to charm to the good the present 
mostly shameless and lawless world, which can be caught with 
no other bait than this. Be all that as it may: that Peter drew 
a fish out of the sea with a hook and found a piece of money in 
his mouth, that I can well believe: but that he caught him 
without a fly or a worm, that I do not believe. Who then will 
baptize me nuisance because I sometimes mingle flies and 
crickets in my writings, with which I seek only to catch some ?" 

Who indeed? It was the Apostle Paul who said, — and we 
might have been sure beforehand that our alert and well-read 
apologist of 'popular' preaching would remind us of it: "I 
am made all things to all men, that I might by all means save 
some. ' ' 

During the Plague of 1679 the monk was shut up for months 
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in the castle of the Lower Austrian Count Johann Balthasar 
Hoyos. It was perhaps less the terrible occasion than his en- 
forced leisure that made a writer of him. The two books, 
Merks Wien and Lbsch Wien are appeals to the stricken 
nation to pray for the souls of those whose sufferings have ended 
in death, and to change a way of living that has provoked so 
terrible an exhibition of Divine displeasure. His most con- 
siderable work \s Judas, the Arch- Scoundrel, the composition of 
which required ten years. It is merely a loosely- strung series 
of exhortations, more or less directly suggested by events in the 
apocryphal life of the unfaithful disciple. He remembered his 
literary theory in framing his titles. There is "Gack, gack, 
gack, gack-a-ga from a Wonderful Hen." There is the "Nest of 
Fools," which suggests Sebastian Brant's better known work, 
The Ship of Fools. There are "Holy Salmagundi" and the 
"Spiritual Grocery." There is "Hi! and Fie! to the World. 
Hi ! or Encouragement to all Seemly Virtues ; Fie ! or Denouncino 
of all Shameful Vices." Whatever the title, and whatever the 
ostensible character of the book, it is never anything other than 
a collection of picturesque exhortations: and strangely enough, 
the later collections are quite equal to the earlier ones. An un- 
scrupulous borrower of other men's wit and imagery, the Father 
is himself one of the most inexhaustible sources of new figures, 
and scholars are finding that many words and turns of speech 
which have been attributed to later writers are really of his 
coinage. 

It was, of course, inevitable that Pater Abraham should be soon 
forgotten by the general readers even of his own country, but 
the fact just cited is evidence of his influence on other writers. 
Schiller calls him a "splendid original," and in a letter to 
Goethe apropos the Wallenstein harangue of which we have 
translated a part, says of his version that it was "an interesting 
and by no means easy task to surpass or even equal him in his 
mixture of madness and sound good sense;" and Goethe re- 
sponded in terms of cordial appreciation. It is unfortunate that 
his biographer, Bobertag, chooses to qualify him as a "joker" 
(Spassmacher), and that the critic Scherer, whose estimates of 
German writers generally become pretty much the estimates of 
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the second-hand critics, sees fit to attack him with such thor- 
oughly Protestant bitterness. It would seem as if a careful 
reading of even a few pages taken at random from his work 
would discover a literary skill that is more than buffoonery and a 
serious purpose that is more than desire for applause. It is un- 
fortunately true that such a serious reading is not the easiest 
matter in the world, although he is not as hard to read as most 
of his contemporaries ; but annotated modernizations are obtain- 
able, notably Dr. Dertsch's Blutenlese aus Abrahams Werke 
(Herder, Freiburg, 1910); and as the feast which the worthy 
Father provides is very much alike wherever you cut into it, 
such a selection will serve anyone but a specialist very nicely. 

There has been a revival of interest in Father Abraham this 
year, accompanying the erection of a monument in his little 
home village of Kreenheinstetten. Men who are both good and 
gifted are not so numerous in this world that we can afford to 
neglect them, be their opini< is never so different from ours. 
Father Abraham is worth s udy; he has estimated his work 
well, if confidently, in the li tie stanza that follows (for he was 
poet as well as exhorter) : 

This my doctr ne striketh home, 
Though it be 1 scourge to some, 

None but g tin from what it teacheth. 
We will bear us as I tell, 
You and 1 : 1 e doeth well 

Who can ] ractice what he preacheth. 

Roy Temple House. 
Magdeburg, Germany. 



